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When an old bachelor (as we judge our worthy 
correspondent to be) can discourse so gallantly and 
feeli gl upon the charms and worth of the fair, 
what might we not expect from the glowing ima- 
gination and generous enthusiasm of youth ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND. 
Accompany me, and contemplate ‘ Hearen’s ast 


t gift 


” 
t gift to man, 


In every character, Woman is 
interesting, though not always amiable. 
Whether as the 
venerable matron or the blooming maid, the chaste 


We may 


not love, but we must admire. 


wife or tender relation, old or young, married or 
unmarried, virtuous or vicious—still she will com- 
mand our admiration and influence our actions 

Who, then, can be ashamed to pay homage to a 
virtuous woman ’” 
Deity that can be found in ail his works 
the image of love, purity, and truth , and she lives 
and moves in all who possess virtuous innocence. 

Woman ever has been, still is, and always will be, 
the main spring of every masculine achievement— 
her influence is felt by aut, from the hero to the 
clown, from the man to the stripling ; and whe- 
ther she fire a Troy, or excite emulation at a game 
of marbles ; whether she influence a court, or rule 
in a dairy, the end, cause, and effect, are still the 
same. 
of fame—but who could feel the one, ér seek the 
other, but for the sake of woman ? 

Woman ! still more interesting when we con- 
template her, night and day, watching by the pil- 
low of a friend, administering the bealing balm, 
sustaining the drooping head on her sympathising 


: 
bosom, and wiping the clammy dews of death from | 


the sunken cheeks—it is in such a scene lovely 
Woman shines unrivalled, and constrains man to 
pay the homage due to angels of humanity. 


(We hope our readers will not conclude, from 
the general tenor of the articles presented in this 
number, that it is our wish to inculcate and diffuse 
a spirit and feeling as melancholy as our own. In 
our next, we will give them some livelier pictures, 
and endeavor to excite feelings in unison with the 
season—its hopes, its flowers, and its budding joys. 





She is the purest abstract of 


She is | 


We may talk of patriotism—we may prate | ; 
| cheerful companions of by-past times are presented 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND. 

Sir—Since your sketch of the landscape around 
us, I have frequently taken a morning ramble, while 
the blue mist,"mild emblem of spring’s softness and 
nature’s renovation, yet rested on the lofty moun- 
tain top. These rambles were undertaken, not 
merely to test the truth of your delineations, but 
to inhale the pure breeze of the morning, to 
listen to the sweet warblings of the returning birds, 
and to indulge my natural propensity to wander in 
solitude. As I sauntered along, admiring the con- 
gregated splendours of the scene before me, I be- 
came wrapt in contemplation. It is when alone, that 
the mind is most inclined to commune with itself; 
and, by the help of one of its noblest faculties, to 
take a retrospect of the moments that have been 


launched into the ocean of time. It is in seclusion 


that it can with calmness review the past events of 


life ; and while memory carries us back to days of 
innocence and joy—the sportive gambols and guile 
less enjoyments of youth—she, like a faithful moni- 
tor, unrols the dark scroll of our follies, and, by 
contrast, presents a mirror, which reflects virtue in 
all its purity and vice in all its enormity. 
little 


As some 
incidents seminds us of childhood and its 
affections—the blithsome carol of the ploughboy— 
the bleating of the innocent lamb—the shrill mi- 
mickry of the merry mock-bird—and the plaintive 
invitation of the mild dove to its absent mate—so, 
by association, do we bring to remembrance the 
friends of our infancy, the partakers of our humble 
joys, and the kind comforters of our early woes, 


Each one has doubtless found, in youth, some con- 


genial bosom in which to confide; some heart | 


whose palpitations were in unison with his own. 
Thus, while climbing the steep acclivities of the 
mountains, or rambling through the solitary shades 


of the deep embosomed vale, some vision of youth- 


| ful days flits before me, and arouses me to recol- 


lection. As I pass some murmuring rivulet, its 
similitude tg the one that meandered through the 
valley in which stood the peaceful cot of my birth, 
bursts with full force upon my senses, and the 
to my view, buoyant as hope itself. But, alas! 
soon their beloved forms recede froma me, and leave 
me enveloped in melancholy. Many of them have 
removed to distant climes, and many, too, have 
been touched by the icy hand of death. Ere the 
scythe of time had cut down someof the compa- 


nions of my boyish days, | was giddy and reckless 


| as the sportive butterfly ; the buds of hope grew 


gaily around me, and life seemed only abright per 
spective of joy. 
passed across my mind, for | was wholly absorbed 
with the round of earthly comforts spread before 
me. But when some of my dearest earthly ties 
were severe, and the blast of desolation passed 
over my heart, yet unaccustomed to sorrow, | began 
to feel the fallacy of human calculations, and the 
necessity of resting my hopes of felicity on some- 





manners, who left New-York with her husband and 





The thought of futurity seldom | 





thing more durable than the common day-lreams of 
life. I found the full force of the remark, that 

‘«* Each friend by death snatch’d from us, isa plum 
Pluck’d from the wing of vanity.” 

And I could not but acknowledge that the chast: 
ing hand of the Deity had been raised to curb m 
improper propensities—to draw me from the ma 
of folly, and point out to me the pleasant paths 
innocence and peace. For 

“If some strokes from Providence we feel, 
He strikes with rirr, and but wounds to arat 


Adieu 


Perhaps you may again hear from 
THE RAMBLER 





‘ Whom heaven approves of most, must feel the» 


FROM THE LITERARY COMPANION, 


The following paper was found among some old 
manuscripts of a Lady of a fine mind, and amiable 
l 
child, in order to seek a patrimony at a distance 
from social and polished life, and in the midst of ou 


wilderness. At the time she wrote it, she was in 


ill health, and with very little prospect of any thing 
else before her but the tomb. But she is now ali, 
and well ; and the solitary place to which she went 
is made glad, and the wilderness has been made 
blossom and rejoice as the rose. 
On earth have no home, [am about to leave 
friends and relations 
with whom I have spent my early life. My busband 


Strangers must 


my mother, and most of my 


and child alone remain with me 


be my associates. My body is weak—my mind 


untutored in adversity I teel myself unfit to en 
dure the hardships of life rhe Lord, I hope, will 
be my support. O may If dare to look up to him 
as my friend ! May I put my trust in him ina stran 


g 
land ! 


May I find a home that never can be lost 
a home in Heaven ! 

“ If [should not live long in this world, as I often 
think I cannot, may some kind friend be a mother 
to my babe, teach her to walk in the path of virtue 
----watch over her infant steps---reprove her faults 
with gentleness, and tell her she once had a mother 
who constantly prayed for her welfare 
the world to come, and that w 
prosperity or adversity here, she 


in her Heavenly Father, who has pros 


tect the orphan.” 
August 10, 1817, 

INFIDELITY, 
Hume | 


ver so much puzzled as why 


It is well known that Mr mself was ne 


n peremptorilpasked 


bya lady, at Bath, to declare upon his honor as a 


gentleman, whether he would choose hi 


3 OWN COT 


fidential domestics from such as held his own 7 


n 
ciples, or from those who conscientiously belies ed 
in the truths of revelation. He frankly decided in 


favor of the latter. 








FROM THE GEORGPTOWN METROPOLITAN, 
THE GRAVE, 

The thought of being covered wp in the earth, 
removed from the view and-enjoyment of all the 
Jelights of life, to be the food for moms, will some- 
times flash upon the mind with a painful and me- 
lancholy power. Tt is then that the pursuits, the 
glories, and the flecting pleasures of man’s earthly 
pilgrimayre, appear in all their emptiness and vani- 
{y, and for a moment sink into nothing before 
death’s chill and withering aspect. 

Over the earth which covers a human body, what 
an interest is excited! What feclings are generat- 
ed! The past, the present, and the future, open 
upon the mind, and subdue and chasten every un- 
hallowed emotion—every turbulent passion. 

I recollect being present at the burial of a female, 
in the northern section of our country, cut down in 
an early period of life by the consumption, that in- 
satiate leveller of youth and beauty. The morning, 
about 10 o’clock, was bright, and the animating 
warmth of the sun had quite driven away the linger- 
ing traces of winter. The decent villagers had as- 
sembled to pay the last melancholy service to the 
dead—The solemn procession moved in due time to 
the place appointed for all living—the lifeless body 
was deposited in its still abode, and the earth fell 
with a heart-breaking rumbling on the hollow sound- 
ing coffin. Ina moment, a clergyman of the Me- 
thodist persuasion, gifted, as I afterwards found, 
with every ornament of learning, liberality, and re- 
ligion, was lifting his hands to Heaven, accompanied 
with a voice of deep-toned feeling, which, with 
the quivering lip and chilly paleness of his quiet 
pen ay added sanctity to the occasion, and 
doubled the emotion of every heaving breast. It 
was the first time I had ever listened to the Church 
of England funeral service—a performance of unri- 
valled beauty ! and on this occasion, the holy and 
impressive manner of the speaker added to its elo- 
quence and effect. 

Son of man remember that this life is but the 
dawn of an endless existence. Remember that the 
grave will soon swallow up every possession of joy 
or sorrow, incident to fleeting time, and be careful 
that you have some secure possession, when those 
Heavens are rolled together as a scroll, and, ** the 
elements do melt with fervent heat.” LABAN. 








THE UNFEELING FATHER—a raaomenr. 

** Does nature refuse to plead for me,”’ (said Mi- 
randa, kneeling before him, ) ‘* or does she plead in 
vain?’ You broke the sacred bonds of nature,” 
said the old man, “ when you left a father’s fond 
protection, and a mother’s tender care, to pursue 
the fortune of thé only man on earth whom they de- 
tested.” “ An heavenly father,” exclaimed Miran- 
da, ‘* forgives the sins of his children : and shall an 
earthly parent deny the charitable boon’a repentant 
child demands of him?” “ ‘To that heavenly father, 
then,” replied he, “I recommend you: my doors 
are no longer open to receive you; I have made 
a vow, which shall never be broken. Let the 
tviends of vour husband protect his darling—you 
aré Mine no more.” ‘* But these children, sir,— 

Alas! what have they done? Leave me to the 
cruel fate that awaits me; but suffer not them to 
perish.” 

* They are none of mine,” said the stern parent; 
**7 will never press them in my arms—they shall 
neyer sit upon my- knees. I will foster no more in- 
gratitude. Let him who begot them take the spade 
and mattock aud get them bread. No office is be- 
neath the affection of a parent, when children have 
not been ungrateful—I am yours no more.” 

This was the fatal dialogue between Miranda 
and her father, in the porch of his house ; for she 
was no further. He shut the door against 

© her—and retired to his chamber. The wind blew, 
rain beat hard, and she dared not encounter the 
tempest ; she remained in the porch—pressed her 
shivering babes to her bosom, and hoped that the 
morning’s dawn would bring mercy along with it. 
But when the morning dawned, she was no more ! 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











| ‘The sétvants found her a élay cold corpse, and the 
two children weeping beside it. 

When Malvollo was called to see the spectacle, 
| he sunk down on the floor; life, indeed, returned, 
| but peace abandoned him forever. He loves the 
| children; but savs, heaven in all its stores of mer- 
| cies, has not one for him. 


 scilhiieatoe 
JULIE T—a raacuenr. 


She was sitting at the head of his grave, and the 


value 


| poets will do well to r 


grass was beginning to look green upon the Unf | 





round the stone where her tears usually feil ; 
observed me and stood still. ** Thou has left 
Fidello,” said she, bending her face’ down t 

turf, “thou hast left me, but it was to attend a dear- 
er call: 1 will not weep, for it was the call of on 
who loved thee better. And what hast thou Icft 
behind thee for thy poor Juliet, but this cold sod 
She was silent for some moments ; the ful! moon was 
just beginning to climb over the tops of the trees, 





as I advanced to her; and as she stooped to kiss | 


the turf, I saw the tears trickling through the moon- 
beams, in hasty drops from her eves. “ Thou 
hast left me,” said Juliet, raisin her face from 
| the grave, “but we shall meet aguin; I shall see 
| thee and hear thee speak again ; and then we sliall 
part no more.” She arose cheerfully to retire ;— 
| the tear was still trembling in her eye ; never un- 
| til that moment did I behold so sweet a charm ;— 
| one might read the sentence in her face—** Thou 
hast left me,” said the tear, but we shall meet 
again, and then—we shall part no more,” replied 
the smile. Blessed Religion ! thought I, how hap- 
py are thy children ! 





t 
' 





FHOM THE CANADIAN COURANT. 


MISS O’NEIL—ruHe cetenrapen actress 

It is known to every one who has any knowledg 
of the Drama for the last twelve years, that the 
present Lady , formerly Miss O’Neil, bad arriv- 
ed at the summit of her profession as an act 
and that previous to her marriage, the most marked 
attentions were paid to her by personages of the 
highest orders of Society—we perfectly recollect 
the first theatrical essay of this incomparable per- 
former—it was in a Malt Kiln at C. in the county of 
C. in Ireland; her father was then manager of a 
poor and miserable company of Itinerants ; and we 
know that an idea of her ever appearing on the L 
don Boards, at the time alluded to, did not enter the 
mind of her father or herself. ‘The occasion of her 
first appearance was to speak a Masonic Address, 
written by a gentleman of the town, for the benefit 
| of Mr. O'Neil, who was a Pree Mason; she acquitted 

herself to the satisfaction of the audience ; from 

that time she continued to act in the country, until 
| the summer of 1811, when she was permitted to try 
| her talents in the Royal Theatre in Dublin. The 
| reception which she met surpassed the most san 
| guine expectations of ber friends. We know that 
a large party composed of the officers of the Garri- 
son, went tothe theatre that night, for the purpose 
| of encouraging her by their plaudits. Although 

they evidently intended to approve right or wrong, 

they had the gratification of bearing unequivocal 

testimony to the astonishing merits of their fair 

countrywoman. From this time her fame spread 
through the United Kingdom—she continued to 
| charm the thousands who thronged to witness her 
exhibition ; the recent departure from the stage of 
the powerful Siddons, tended greatly to operate in 
favor of Miss O’Neil, and she, whose ambition, at 
one time, only aimed to please the unlettered au- 
dience of an Irish Barn, shone with unrivalled lus- 
tre in the brilliant atmosphere of the Royal Thea- 
tres, and pleased every description of persons from 
the peasant to the prince ! 

By this unexampled success she was enabled to 
remoye hér father and family from obscurity, and to 
place them in a situation where want can never 
reach their dwelling—she now graccs the domestic 

















ed flambeaux in their } 


| to the bride. 


| idols. 





circle in a manner as creditable to herself, as it is 

satisfactory to all those who have the honor of asso- 

ciating in the fashionable parties of which Lady 

is the principal point of attraction. ; 
—— 

Ma. Bannrer, the manager of a new summer Thea- 

tre in New-York, has advertised for an address for 


opening, for which a premium of a Greex Cross, 
' 





t one hundred dollars, is to be given. Ou 

emem)er, the address is to be 
written by a female It is not to exceed sixty lines, 
and to be presented in the usual way. A commit 

tee of literary gentlemen will decide on the merits 
of the addresses, On receiving the Cross, the lady is 
bound to swear or affirm, that she is really and truly 
the author-ess of the piece presented in her name 








“SASFERN CUSTOMS. 


CEREMONY OF MARRIAGE IN CHINA 
PROM GREIG’S WORLD DISPLAYED 
The courtship being conducted and finished b: 
the relatives of the parties, and a present being 
made to the bride, (contrary to the custom of most 
countries, where the relatives of the bride are ex 


pected to bring presents to their husbands,) a day 





is appointed for which the calender is consulted fi 


a lucky one; the bride sets out 





locked up in a se 


dan, preceded by relations, servants, . with light 


: 1ands, alt be noor 





! ‘ tn ¢#t 
tay, to the house of the bridegroom, to whom the 
key of the sedan is delivered by the nearest of k 


As soon as the bride steps from he 





> bridegroom. leads her into the hall; but 
pre the bride and bridegroom are seated at table, 
they make four reverences to Tine, a supposed sp 

ling in Heaven. When seated at table, they 


on the ground before they begin to eat, 





+ 


30 set ay t some of the provisions for thei 





The moment each of them tastes the viands on 


the table, the bridegroom rises up, and invites his 
lady to drink; upor 


wich 8ne 


1 rises also, and re 

turns him the compliment. After this, two cups of 
I 

wine are brought, of which they drink part, 


pour the residue int 





another cup, out of W 











they drink alternately, and this last part of the 
mony confirms the nuptials The bi hen goe 
among the ladies and spends the day with them, the 

ridegroom treating his friends at the same time in 
a separate apartment. In China it would be as unfa 
1 ; \ . * ne ° 
shionable to appear in white at a wedding, as it 
would in Europe to be dressed in black 

-—_+o— 
- 
FROM THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HEROINE OP HINDOSTAN 
The Mahratta females, both of the brah 
min and sudra casts, have great personal 
influence, even in affairs of state, when 
married to princes or chiefs ; if the wives 
of men of rank, they have usually a dis- 
tinct provision and estate of their own, 
enjoy as much liberty as they could de- 
sire, seldom wear a veil, and give feasts 
and entertainments to their friends on 
births and marriages. Though not beau- 


ties, they have generally soft features, and 
an expression that denotes quickness and 
intelligence. They are instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; and the ma- 
nagement of the horse always constitutes 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. | 





a part of their education. This freedom 
from restraint bas produced, particularly 
in the profligate courts of Holkar and 
Scindea, examples of shameless licen- 
sousness in some of the Mahratta prin- 
that of Holkar, however, can 
of a princess of talent, virtue, and 
»nergcy, which * made her,’ says Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘a blessing to the country over 
ruled, and has associated her 
memory with every plan of improvement 

d just government in the province of 
Malwa.’ 

Alia Bhye was the mother of Mallec 
Row Holkar, who, originally of a weak 
ind unsettled intellect, became at last in- 
and died about nine months after he 
had mounted the musnud. This bigh- 
woman took upon herself the 

insof government, which she conducted 
for thirty years in undisturbed tranquilli- 
iy. It was her custom to sit every day 
in open durbar, transacting business; she 
heard every complaint in person, and was 
e; she investigated, with 
iwearied diligence, tl 


cessés 5 


soast 


vhich she 


sane, 


inde d 


ays accessibl! 
fe most insiguifi- 
t causes, when appeals were made 
~~ 

decis 

roads, and tanks, and caravanseras for 


benefit of travellers. 


to 
ion. She built forts, construct- 
The treasures 
Holker, which came into her posses- 
> appropriated to the purposes 
rand good The hours 
from were all 
acts of devotion and charity, and 
ense of religion strengthened her 

the performance of her worldly 

She used to say that she ‘ deem- 
ed herself answerable to God 
exercise of power.’ 


’ 
works. 


he affairs of state 


for every 
There is scarcely a 
Llindoo pilgrimage, from the Hi- 
mayala mountains to Cape Comorin, that 

es not attest She daily 
fed on particular festivals, 
rave entertainments to the lowest classes. 
During the hot months of the year, per- 
ons were stationed on the road to supply 
travellers with watér; and, at the com- 
mencement of the cold season, shi gave 
clothes to a great number of her depen- 
dants, and to infirm people. It is even 
1id that the beasts of the field, the birds 
f the air, and the fish of the river, shared 

ber compassion. > 

‘ An event occurred in the latter years 
of Alia Bhye, of too interesting and af- 
flicting a nature to be passed over in si- 
lence. The melancholy death of her only 
son, Malee Row, has been noticed. She 
had, besides, one daughter, Muchta Bhye, 
who was married, and had one son, who, 
after reaching manhood, died at Mhysir. 
Twelve months afterwards his father 
died, and Muchta Bhye, declared imme- 
diately her resolution to burn with the 
corpse of her husband. No efforts (short 
of coercion) that a mether and a sove- 
reign could use, were untried by the vir- 
tuous Alia Bhye to dissuade her daugh- 
ter from the fatal reselution. She hum- 
bied herself to the dust before her, and 


place of 


ier bounties. 


the poor, and 














entreated her as she revered her God, not 
to leave her desolate and alone upon earth. 
Muchta Bhye, although affectionate, was 
calm and resolved. * You are old, mother, 
(she said,) and afew years will end your 
pious life. My only child and husband are 
gone, and when you follow, life, I feel, will 
be insapportable ; but the opportunity of 
terminating it with honor will then have 
passed.”’ Alia Bhye, when she found all 
dissuasion unavailing, determined to wit 
ness the last dreadful scene. She walk- 
ed in the procession, and stood near the 
pile, where she was supported by twu 
Brahmins, who held her arms. Although 
obviously suffering great agony of mind, 
she remained tolerably firm until the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose all self- 
command ; and while her shricks increas- 
ed the noise made by the exulting shouts 
of the immense multitude that stood 
around, she was seen to gnaw in anguish 
those hands she could not liberate from 
the persons by whom she was held. After 
some convulsive efforts, she so far recov- 
ered as to join in the ceremony of bath- 
ing in the Nerbudda, when the bodies 
were consumed. She then retired to her 
palace, where for three days, having tak- 
en hardly any sustenance, she remained 
so absorbed in grief that she uttered not 
a word. When recovered from this state, 
she seemed to find consolation in build- 
ing a beautiful monument to the memory 
of those she lamented.’—vol. i. p. 190. 
‘It is pleasing to find,’ observes Sir 
John Malcom, ‘,that devotion, al- 
though it forbade her to infringe what 
usage bad sanctioned and rendered holy, 
had not subdued ih this admirable wo- 
man’s mind the maternal feelings of hu 
manity.’ After her husband’s death, who 
was killed before she was twenty years of 
age, she always dressed in plain white 
clothes, according to the usage of Hindoo 
widows, and remained, amid every temp- 
tation, unchanged in her habits of charac 
ter. Even flattery appears to’have been 
lost upon Alia Bhye. A Brahmin wrote 
a book in her praise; she heard it with 
patience, observed that she was unde- 
serving the encomiums bestowed on her, 
ordered it to be thrown into the Nerbud- 
da, and took no further notice of the au- 
thor. Sir John Malcolm remarks, that a 
female without vanity, and a bigot with- 
out intolerance, form an extraordinary 
picture ; but the facts which he has col- 
lected respecting this extraordinary wo- 
man, rest, he assures us, on grounds that 
admit of no scepticism. ‘ In the most so- 
ber view,’ he says, ‘that can be taken of 
her limited sphere, she appears to have 
been one of the purest and most exem- 
plary rulers that ever existed ; and she af- 
fords a striking example of the practical 


her 


! 


| lot ofa wom 





benefit a mind may receive from perform- | 
ing worldly duties under a deep sense of | 


responsibility to its Creator.’ 
Alia Bhye died at the age of sixty, in 
the year 1795, leaving no heir to her for- 





i% 


tune and power; and from her death com 
menced the reign of those destroyers o} 
the house of Holkar, who ruined the fai: 
prospects which her wise and just govern 
ment had opened to the inha 


her dominions 


ants ol 
ber 





THE REFLECTOR. 


Coxne via, Caug of Sci Afric 
nus, and mother of ¢ Cira as ne 
more distinguished by the 1 ity of he 
rank, than by the lustre of tl virtue 
which adorned her chat r—a most 
pleasing and amiable trait of w 1 shit 
in that little incident recorded ber im 
mortal honour A lady of lonia coming 
one day to visit her,impatiently expecte 


to be shewn the 





splendour and magnil 
cence of ber-toilette, which she supposed 
| fortune, to be 
The illustriou 
ll he 


from her rank an 
perb 
the conversation ti 


hand, and then introd 


very $u 


s Roman prolonges 


r children were at 
to h 


them 


ucineg 


visiter—-*These,’ says she,*‘are my jewels 
== 
EXTRACT 


The true perfections of a woman de 
pend upon herseif. Beauty, dcportment, 
and, all the outward perfections, lose their 
lustre, without those of the mind The 
greatest honours a woman can enjoy, will 
be no ornament to ber, if virtue and pru- 
dence add nottheir superior lustre to the 
circle its ef 


e not added to it. 1] 


fPhik 


So.the diadem would lose 
fect, if dignity wer 


prudent men abhor a vicious woman; 


and with great reason; for surely vice 
in a female is odious beyond expression 
A virtuous 


woman,on the contrary, at 


tracts the admiration ofall. Virtue not 
only raises the perfe nn of every thing 
g d she Is posses ed of, but renders also 
her defe supportable 

Justinian,in his code, remarks, that the 


n, in many respects, is hard 


er than that of man This observation 
is correct, when applied to the Romat 
Laws, and those of more barbarous na 


ame more refin- 
ed, and man felt that all his earthly hap 
piness originated in the female part of 
the community, laws ! for 
their protection; and in instance 
they were even more favorable than those 
made expressly for the other sex. 


tions; but, as society 


were passe: 


some 


—F + 

The following passage is taken from 
Campbell’s Lectures on Poetry, published 
in the New Monthly Magazine :—* He- 
siod summarily explains the origin of 
evil, by throwing all the blame of it on 
the weak sex. Superstition has seldom 
exhibited man in a more ignoble light, 
than as the author of this fiction—-a 
wretched being, attempting to wreak his 
discontentment with life, on the charac- 
ter of a timid he!pmate dependent on him 
more alive to suffering, and doomed te 
stiffer more, than bimself.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








= Variety's the ice of life, 
That gives it al np Mok 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH. 

What is wedded happiness made of ? mutual for- 
bearance, tenderness and respect. 

Is it dear? It cannot be dear at any price. 

Will it break ? When it is broken by death, it is 
rejoined in heaven. 

What is beauty? A key to the heart of the be- 
holder, the apology for many follies, and the induce- 
ment to many more. 

Can I buy it? Not the thing itself, but you may 
buy the person who has it. 

What are romances made of? Stories of people 
who never lived, chronicles of things never known, 
and relations of words never spoken. 

What are they good for’ To soften the heart, 
amuse the fancy, and refine the taste. 

Virtue dwells not on the tongue, but fixes its 
abode in the heart. 





HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. 

Mary, queen of France, youngest sister to Henry 
VIII. was one of the most beautiful women of her 
age. It was pretty clear that Charles Brandon gain- 
ed her affections before she was married to Lewis 
XII. as, soon after the death of that monarch, which 
was in about three months after his marriage, she 
plainly told him, that if he did not free her from all 
her scruples within a certain time, she would never 
marry him. His casuistry succeeded within the 
time limited, and she became his wife. This was 
probably with the king’s connivance. It is, however, 
certain, that no other subject durst have ventured 
upon a queen of France, and a sister of the implaca- 
ble Henry the Eighth. Ob. 1535. 

Charles Brandon was remarkable for the dignity 
and gracefulness of his person, and his robust and 
athletic constitution. He distinguished himself in 
tilts and tournaments, the favorite exercises of Hen- 
ty. He was brought up with that prince, studied 
his disposition, and exactly conformed to it. That 
conformity gradually brought on a stricter intima- 
ey : and the king, to bring him nearer to himself, 
raised him from a private person to a Duke. 

The portraits of Mary, Queen of France, and 
ClWarles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, were engraved 
by Vertue, from an original in the possession of 
Mr. Walpole. On the right hand of the Duke of 
Suffolk is his lance, appendant to which is a label 
inscribed, 

“Cloth of gold, do not despise, 

Tho’ thou be match’d with cloth of frize ; 
Cloth of frize be not too bold, 

Tho’ thou be match’d with cloth of gold.” 


In the rebellion of 1745, a large subscription, 
which was entered into for the support of govern- 
ment, was filled with wnexampled expedition. The 
Duke of Grafton congratulating his royal master, 
George the Second, on such an u ‘ocal proof 
of the affections of his subjects, his majesty replied, 
in his broken English, “ My good lord. my peoples 
be my wife—though they quarrel with me them- 
selves, they will not suffer others to do it.” 





Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affec- 
tation is a more terrible enemy to beauty than the 
small-pox. 








POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND. 

1 was not long since, about sun-set, walking on 
the banks of the Potomac, musing on the beauty 
and calmness of the evening, and watching the last 
rays of the sun playing upon its waters. Soon as 
he had set, I was struck with the feint appearance 
of the stars, one by one, which brightened in pro- 
portion as the day departed, and increased until the 
whole arch of heaven was spangled over. The full 
moon at length emerged from the deep, and render- 
ed the whole the most interesting scene I have ever 
beheld. The following lines on the subject, are 
submitted to your consideration. JUVENIS. 








How sweet to see the sun’s last ray, 
Gilding the slow receding day ! 

When shade on shade creep o’er the plain, 
And night steals o’er the dusky main 


The moon, now from her silvery bed, 
In glory lifts her lucid head ! 

While o’er the landscape, lake, and lea, 
Her flagrant beams flit merrily. 


Slow wheeling now, supremely bright ! 
Above the opaque sphere of niglit ; 
Her trackless course she speeds along, 
Amid the tranquil, radiant throng. 


The spangled dome, and bright concave, 
Now float in the cerulean wave— 

Where all the starry host appear, 

Like orient gems, or diamonds clear. 


Oh! that I had a Newton’s eye, 

To pierce this “* blue ethereal sky,” 
Count all these orbs, their cireles view, 
And look each star and planet through. 


Thus, kindled by celestial fire, 

They burn, nor till the dawn expire ; 
And ob, with what harmonious cheer, 
Each planet twinkles in its sphere ! 


The Moon now sips the halcyon wave, 
And sinks into her golden grave— 
Leaving the stars in tuneful glow, 

To praise the hand that made them so. 





SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 


TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

These lines need no eulogium; they are warm 
from the heart, and must come home powerfully to 
the feelings of every reader. The author, a native 
of Scotland, had gone as an adventurer to India in 
search of fortune. When, at last, it was within 
his grasp, he found that he had gained his prize too 
late—health had forever fled. He died a victim to 
the peculiar diseases of that climate. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine, 
What vanity hath brought thee here ’ 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 
The tent-rope’s flapping, lone I hear, 
For twilight converse, arm in arm : 
The Jackall’s shriek bursts on mine ear : 
Whom mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Chericule’s dark wandering stream, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot loved whilestill a child ; 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled, 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Fade day dreams sweet, from mem’ry fade ! 
The perish’d bliss of oe first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 





Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear— 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely, widow’d heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear : 
I cannot bear to see thee shine ! 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave ! 
I left a heart that lov’d me true ; 
I cross,d the tedious ocean wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new ; 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart—the grave, 
Dark and untimely met my view 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Ha! com’st thou now, so late, to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death, has borne, 
From love, trom friendship, country torn, 
‘To memory’s fond regrets the prey ? 
Vile slave ! thy yellow dross I scorn : 
Go, mix thee with thy kindred clay 





We extract the following pathetic story from an 


| English publication, and give it a place here, not 





on account of its being new, but because it is one 
of those valuable productions which should alway 
be treasured.—[.V. Y. Mirror. 


THE HERO’S ORPHAN GIRLS. 

Oh, lady ! buy these budding flowers, 

For | am cold, and wet, and weary ; 
I gather’d them ere break of day, 

When all was lonely, still, and dreary ; 
And long have sought to sell them here, 

To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling 
For Valor’s wretched orphan girls— 

Poor me, and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah! those who tread life’s thornless way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 
May deem that Misery wants not aid, 
Because her lips are mute—unasking ; 
They pass along—and if they gaze, 
Tis with an eye of hope repelling— 
Yet once acrowd of flatterers fawn’d, 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen. 


Oh, buy my flowers ! they’re fair, and fresh 
As mine and Morning’s tears could make them 
To-morrow’s sun will view them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them ! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling— 
And, nusgured by some generous hand, 
So migat my little sister Ellen. 


She sleeps within a hollow tree, 
Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 
‘To soothe the tears she will be shedding ! 
Oh! that those mourner’s gushing griefs— 
The pastor’s prayer—and bell’s sad knelling- 
And that deep grave—were meant for me 
And my poor little sister Ellen. 


When we in silence are laid down 
In life’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will dew our humble grave, 
Save those of pitying Heaven’s own weeping, 
Unknown we live—unknown must die— 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 
Of two young, broken-hearted girls— 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen ! 


No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night-winds now are sadly sighing ; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am dying ! 
My soul is struggling to be free— 
It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling— 
My limbs refuse to bear their load— 
Ob, God! protect lone orphanjEllen ! 
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